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CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Nationwide propaganda campaign raises 


money for planes to fight the United Nations 


Hone Kone 
HE PHYSICAL and _ psychological 
buildup for a large-scale Com- 
munist air offensive against the UN 
is taking place in Red China. The 
same propaganda preparations that 
preceded the use of large Communist 
armies in Korea last fall are being 
duplicated in connection with the 
threatened all-out use of planes. 

Then, officially-sponsored public 
meetings were held throughout Red 
China, at which fiery speeches ex- 
pressed the determination to enter the 
Korean fray, and bombastic resolu- 
tions demanded a fight against 
American and UN forces. Then also, 
armies were moved from all parts of 
China to the Korean border; the 
Shanghai-Canton railway was de- 
prived of its best coaches and sleepers 
and used to move troops to Man- 
churia; soldiers received heavy wint- 
er coats; and political commissars 
told their men that, since “Big 
Brother” had come to Red China’s 
aid once, the Chinese people were re- 
ceiving the opportunity to aid “Big 
Brother.” 

The same procedure is now taking 
place—on an even larger scale. Lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of meet- 
ings have been held under the central 
direction of the Chinese People’s 
Resist-U. S., Aid-Korea Headquarters 
in Peking, and under the local direc- 
tion of scores of branch committees. 
_These meetings are frequent and 
mandatory in every school, church, 


factory, administrative office, social 
club, military unit, village, town and 
city in a country of 475,000,000 in- 
habitants. Such intense organization 
has never before been approached, 
even in the United States, where na- 
tionwide publicity campaigns were 
first thought up and organized. 
Failure to attend is not excused 
short of infectious disease or death. 
Meetings are arranged with totalitar- 
ian thoroughness. A nurse told me, 
for instance, that the entire medical, 
administrative, clerical and servant 
staff of her large Shanghai hospital 
would be called to afternoon “dis- 
cussion meetings” of this sort. What 
happened to the patients? Well, it 


COMMUNIST SHANGHAI: 


‘DONATION IS TIED UP WITH EMULATION’ 


READY 


was just too bad for any who re- 
quired attention during the two or 
three hours the meetings consumed. 

The Chinese People’s Resist-U. S., 
Aid-Korea Headquarters, which in- 
itiated the drive, is also officially 
known as the Chinese People’s Com- 
mittee for World Peace and Against 
American Aggression—China Peace 
Committee, for short. When war talk 
is needed, it uses its militaristic 
name; where a peaceful garb is re- 
quired, the pacific name is used. 
What is more, this organization-that- 
is-two-organizations is simultaneously 
a private body and a Government 
agency. Its chiefs are Government of- 
ficials, but express themselves—de- 
pending on tactics—either as Govern- 
ment officials or as private citizens. 
Furthermore, since they are also 
Communist party officials, they can 
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AIR OFFENSIVE 
IN KOREA 


issue their instructions either in the 
name of the Government or in the 
name of the party. Of course, their 
ultimate authority is as party officials, 
for the party is legally superior to 
the Government. 

It was the Standing Committee of 
this China Peace Committee (or Re- 
sist-U. S., Aid-Korea Committee) 
which called, at a meeting in Peking 
on June 1, for “intensifying” its 
“campaign” to “deal heavier blows 
to the American brigands” by what 
was called an “airplane and artillery 
donation campaign.” 

Since this call, the donation cam- 
paign has been going on with all the 
characteristics of a national mobiliza- 
tion for full-scale war. 


‘PATRIOTIC COMPACTS’ 


The same Peking meeting that 
launched the donation drive also 
called for “a campaign of concluding 
patriotic compacts,” under which all 
social groups would concentrate their 
activities on the same war objective. 
The. summons explained that the 
“patriotic compacts” were intended 
to “enable the people of all strata 
to tie up their daily business, pro- 
duction, work and study closely with 
the general task of patriotism and 
with the struggle for resisting the 
U. S., aiding Korea.” 

The vast scope of this drive was 
frankly stated, specifically calling on 

“people of all walks of life, all 

factories, enterprises, organs, 

schools, streets, rural villages, 
machine shops, production teams 
and study groups in factories, mu- 


tual-aid teams and study groups in 
rural villages, all departments of 
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Government agencies, faculties, de- 
partments, classes of schools, and 
also every family and every pro- 
duction unit.” 


The Communists did not leave it 
to chance to put these patriotic com- 
pacts into effect. A brief dispatch by 
Hsin Hua, the New China News 


Agency, noted: 


“In response to the call issued 
by the China Peace Committee, 
and to meet the needs for the uni- 
versal and penetrative extension 
of the movement against America 
and for aid to Korea, the head of- 
fice of the New China Book Stores 
has drawn up plans for the issu- 
ance during 1951 of 100,000,000 
copies of publications connected 
with the anti-American and aid- 
Korea movement.” 


Hsin Hua itself operates two ways. 
As a news agency, it demands all the 
rights and privileges of private news 
agencies; as a Government bureau, 
it demands the privileges and ex- 
traterritoriality of such an office. 
When Hong Kong recently required 
that all publications and news serv- 
ices register, the Peking radio de- 
clared that “Hsin Hua News Agency 
is a state-owned agency of the 
People’s Republic. According to in- 
ternational practice, it is not bound 
by decrees or ordinances of the gov- 
ernment of the place where it oper- 
ates.” The New China Book Stores is 
a subsidiary of the news agency. 


The Hsin Hua dispatch which 


By Edward Hunter 


New Leader Asian Correspondent 


called for 100,000,000 copies of anti- 
American publications also said that 


the Book Stores had 


“  . . issued a directive to all 


its branches throughout the coun- 
try calling upon them to fulfill suc- 
cessfully the task of issuing anti- 
American and aid-Korea publica- 
tions. The directive calls upon all 
branches to employ numerous and 
various methods of promoting cir- 
culation, and the networks of state 
and private circulation enterprises 
and all forces contributing to cir- 
culation, for the task. Trade 
unions, Youth Leagues, coopera- 
tives, the railway, the Post Office 
and schools are also to be utilized 
in all-out efforts to promote cir- 
culation. The work must be car- 
ried out penetratively and univer- 
sally so that readers in every corn- 
er of the country may have access 
to periodicals on the anti-Amer- 
ican and aid-Korea campaign.” 


Every medium of communication 
was mobilized in this manner. The 
“hate drive” has become a normal, 
long-range national policy, untouched 
by such apparently superficial details 
as truce negotiations at Kaesong. 

The entire Chinese press and 
radio announced recently that 129 
warplanes had been “donated” by the 
people of China in the last two weeks 
of August, bringing the total of such 
“donations” to 2,452 planes. The 
central-southern portion of China, 
this announcement went on, had 
“thrown down a challenge to their 
compatriots throughout China for 
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CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


still greater production in order to 
buy still more planes for Korea.” 
This is typical of the present propa- 
ganda temper. The words “chal- 
lenge” and “emulation campaign” 
are found daily throughout the 
Chinese press and are heard every 
day at countless “discussion meet- 
ings.” Workers and peasants are sup- 
posed to be “challenging” other 
workers and peasants to equal their 
production records. This is part of 
the “emulation campaign,” under 
which various workers and peasants 
are put on record as “voluntarily” 
extending their working hours and 
giving up, one by one, whatever 
slight privileges they may have 
earned under “the reactionary gov- 
ernment of the bald-headed bandit 
Chiang Kai-shek.” 


OUT OF WORKERS' POCKETS 


Extra work for extra war produc- 
tion does bring additional pay. But 
the “donation campaign” takes this 
extra pay—and more—out of the 
pockets of the workers and peasants. 
The Chinese newspapers carry details 
every day of these “donations,” speci- 
fying how workers and peasants in 
different localities have “voluntarily” 
given up their overtime and regular 
pay “to buy airplanes” to fight the 
“American imperialists.” 

A typical item tells of a printer 
who “asked for an advance of one 
month’s wages” and sent the money 
as his “donation.” Another item says, 
“A woman worker in the Sun Yat-sen 
High School in Canton contributed 
100 days’ wages, saying that, uncom- 
fortable as belt-tightening is, it is stili 
far preferable to imperialist domina- 
tion.” Here is a typical Hsin Hua dis- 
patch, datelined Shanghai: 


“More than $17.7 billion were 
contributed to the donation drive 
by Shanghai workers by the end 
of August. The campaign is still in 
full swing. The donation campaign 
is tied up with the emulation cam- 
paigns for increasing production. 
Workers of a Shanghai steel mill 
contributed some $70 million to 
the arms fund recently from 
money awarded them for overful- 


CONTINUED 


fillment of their production target 
in the second quarter of the year. 
Workers of a Shanghai wire fac- 
tory increased their production by 
half in July, compared with June, 
by applying a new device to their 
copper-smelting furnace. Their 
bonuses have also gone to the 
arms fund.” 


This is directly tied up with the 
war, as seen in this Peking dis- 
patch: 


“Seventy-five more planes have 
been donated in nine days from 
August 21 to 29, thus bringing the 
total number to 2,398, according 
to statistics of the China Peace 
Committee. 

“At Wusih, Kiangsu Province, 
in a conference of people of all 
circles from August 22 to 25, all 
delegates expressed their pro- 
found indignation at American 
bombing of the Kaesong neutral 
zone, which was designed to un- 
dermine the armistice negotia- 
tions. A resolution was passed to 
increase production so as to do- 

‘ nate 33 planes by the end of the 
year.” 


The war drives were accelerated 
when the negotiations at Kaesong 
got under way. The China Peace 
Committee on August 21 informed 
the public that pledges had to be 
strictly met, the various campaigns 
had to be completely co-ordinated, 
and “deviation” had to be corrected. 
In the words of the decree: 


“In the case of those places 
where patriotic donation cam- 
paigns have not started, and in the 
case of some organizational units 
which have not drawn, up produc- 
tion increase and donation plans, 
the leadership organs of these 
places and organizational units as 
well as all patriotic activists should 
start such a campaign at once and 
lead the masses in drawing up pro- 
duction-increase and donation 
plans. 

“In some places and units, the 
donation campaign, while already 
started, still lags behind others. 
Here, leadership should be 
strengthened and the original 
plans, if proven to be not very 
practical and calling for revision, 
should be revised as soon as pos- 
sible. There has been witnessed in 
some places the phenomenon of 


compulsory distribution of bur- 
dens or of compulsory distribution 
of burdens in disguised forms, and 
also the phenomenon of divorce 
between the donation campaign 
and the production-increase and 
income-increase campaign. These 
deviations must be absolutely and 
speedily corrected.” 

This collection for war drives 
leaves no money to the people to 
spend, thereby “licking” inflation. 
(If all the overtime pay earned by 
American workers, and much of their 
regular wages, went to buy Govern- 
ment bonds, the American dollar 
would technically become once again 
the fat dollar of 1924.) 

Since China itself manufactures 
no airplanes and virtually no heavy 
artillery, all of these weapons, now 
being “paid for” with so much fan- 
fare by the Chinese people, is coming 
from Soviet Russia. Under these 
circumstances, it is hard to believe 
that such a massive donation driye 
could ever have been undertaken 
without prior arrangement with the 
Kremlin. 

By providing big fleets of planes 
to join the Korean fray (also as 
“volunteers”), the Soviets could 
once again test UN air strength and 
political determination. Moscow could 
claim that these were bought by the 
people of Red China “voluntarily” in 
the “donation” campaign. Indeed, 
the China Peace Committee has al- 
ready announced that each such 
plane will bear the name of the group 
paying for it. 

What makes this situation danger- 
ous, of course, is that it would be 
impossible to keep such an air war 
localized. Phenomenally fast planes, 
engaged in aerial duels, could not 
avoid finding themselves over Soviet 
Russia, as well as over Red China. 
The Communist press has given 
nationwide publicity each time a UN 
plane has found itself across the 
border. Since a couple of minutes in 
a jet is equivalent to hundreds of 
miles, the air offensive which the 
Red Chinese propaganda campaign 
forecasts may bring on a dangerous 
turning point in the Korean War. 
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BOHN 


T IS SIGNIFICANT that General 

Douglas MacArthur thought he 
could get useful publicity out of the 
race for the baseball championship. 
His prophecy that the Cleveland In- 
dians would win the American 
League pennant took as much cour- 
age as any deed in his long military 
career. He may turn out to be right. 
But as this is written, any man’s guess 
is as good as a general’s. 

An orthodox Marxian might well 
be convinced that the present neck- 
and-neck race has been arranged for 
ugly financial reasons. The two top 
teams, the one from the shores of 
Lake Erie and the other from near 
the banks of the lordly Harlem, have 
played to nearly a million spectators 
in the course of their dizzy dance 
around the top of the standings. In 
the meantime, the doughty and dra- 
matic Dodgers, who enjoyed a safe 
margin over their nearest rival until 
recently, have often displayed their 
expertness before empty seats. 

But anyone who has the good for- 
tune to witness a game between the 
Yankees and the Indians will know 
that this close race is not due to con- 
nivance. He will see two teams of 
top-notch athletes fighting for mas- 
tery. He will marvel at the alertness, 
speed and instantaneous cooperation 
of the players. 

As one who was a very bad player 
on the old school-green and the 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


A Visit to 
Yankee Stadium 


pasture-lots of youth, I am always 
excited by the professional develop- 
ment of baseball. It was with delight 
that I viewed last week the final 
game between the top teams of the 
American League. It turned out to be 
a thrilling performance. Eddie Lopat 
and Bob Lemon fought a superb 
pitcher’s battle for nine innings. The 
fielding, except for one error, was 
flawless. Difficult, practically impos- 
sible feats were performed with all 
the ease of effortless magic. 

This magic, I know, is the result 
of painfully planned and prolonged 
training. Once, when Yogi Berra was 
standing in the batter’s box with a 
man on first and a chance to wrap up 
the game for his team, a leather- 
lunged chap sitting near me yawped: 
“OK. Come on, Yogi. You're stand- 
ing out there all alone now.” But this 
judgment of the situation was far 
from correct. The redoubtable Yogi 
was far from alone. Every move he 
made was dictated by means of a 
series of signals which were under- 
stood by every member of his team. 
In the old days, a player stood alone. 
With today’s smooth team-play, he is 
never completely on his own—any 
more than is a cog in a smooth-run- 
ning machine. 

The game was ended by a convinc- 
ing exhibition of this mechanical 
perfection. The score was 1-1. A man 
was out and the bases were full. Old 
Joe DiMaggio was on third and little 
Phil Rizzuto came to bat. He was or- 
dered to bunt the second pitch thrown 
to him. Before Bob Lemon was fairly 
wound up to make the throw, the 
long-legged Joe was on his way to- 


ward home. When it hit the bat, he 
had covered two-thirds of the dis- 
tance. When it slapped into the pitch- 
er’s glove, the runner was home and 
the game was over. Everything 
clicked into place. 

But to me the crowd is the main 
attraction at one of these games. 
When I visited the Yankee Stadium 
last week, it was on a Monday after- 
noon. Yet there were more than 42,- 
000 spectators there, many of whom 
had absented themselves from their 
labors in order to watch eighteen 
athletes work at their job. 

A crowd watching professional 
baseball teams is not as close-knit 
or as hotly partisan as the rooters at 
a college football contest. There is 
something more distant and judicial 
about the admiration for the players. 
But these thousands of run-of-the- 
subway people have my admiration 
on two accounts. ! 

Practically all of them are experts. 
They not only can tell you the 
records and personal histories of the 
players, but they can explain the in- 
nermost mysteries of the game as it 
proceeds. And, in the bigness of their 
hearts, they are more than ready to 
impart their insights to anyone with- 
in hearing distance. Last Monday, I 
sat next to a man who had played on 
a team in the International League. 
He really had a good idea of what 
was going on. But there were a dozen 
authorities within earshot who were 
ready to give him an argument. 

But the main point is the neigh- 
borliness, the easy and unconscious 
unity, of all these people. There 
were plenty of Negroes and some 
Chinese sitting near me. But there 
was no sign of divisions between 
classes or races. Everyone chattered, 
argued, congratulated one another 
when things went well and exchanged 
comforting bits of optimism when 
things went wrong. And all the air 
was filled with the warmth that 
exudes from common speech and bad 
grammar. When the Yankees finally 
pulled the game out of the fire in the 
last half of the ninth inning, it made 
a perfect afternoon. 





Industrial dispersal, required by the cold war, 


has vast implications 


Scattering 


Our War Plants 


By Tom Brooks 


HE FIRST THING the raw recruit 

learns about combat is: Scatter! 
Don’t bunch up! With atomic attack 
a definite possibility, that old soldier’s 
axiom should become a cardinal rule 
in American defense-construction 
plans. The concept of “well-protected 
areas” becomes doubtful. According 
to Air Chief of Staff General Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg: 


“Even if we had many more in- 
terceptor planes and anti-aircraft 
guns and a radar screen that 

lanketed all approaches to our 
boundaries, a predictable 70 per 
cent of the enemy’s planes would 
penetrate our defenses.” 


D. A. Terry, of the medical divi- 
sion of the Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey, testified at a 1946 hearing be- 


fore the Senate Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy: 


“If one produced the same 
amount of damage in two compar- 
able cities, in one by incendiary 
bombing and in the other by 
atomic bombing, there would be 
fifteen times as many people in- 
jured in the second as in the first. 
There would be eighteen times as 
many people killed.” 


When one considers the density of 
population in any of our major cities, 
scatter! is all too sound advice. 

However, there are limiting fact- 
ors: In combat, one cannot scatter 
off the battlefield, and in the econ- 
omy there is a cost limitation. The 
so-called “ribbon developments,” 





Tom Brooks, young economist and 
writer, studied the dispersal problem. 


spreading out along a grid of trans- 
portation and communication lines, 
would cost an estimated $300 billion 
($35 billion more than our current 
gross national product), not taking 
into account the drain on our pro- 
ductive resources caused by an un- 
economic location of industry and 
population. Assuming that we want 
to win the cold war without resort to 
open warfare, the cost of such a 
project is prohibitive (as is the cost 
of going completely underground). 
Point Four and the economic aspects 
of our counter-offensive against Stal- 
inism would be rendered impossible. 

A moderate course appears to pro- 
vide the answer. A location policy 
has been developed, with the aid of 
the expansion necessitated by defense 
mobilization, which will lead to a 
greater dispersal of industry and a 
more even distribution of population. 

However, in one of the less edify- 
ing fringe skirmishes between Presi- 
dent Truman and Congress over the 
Defense Production Act, dispersal 
became an issue in the current fight 
between “free enterprise” and the 
“new economics.” 

The battle was joined when Con- 
gress defeated by 134 to 79, last 
July 11, an amendment making the 
need for industry dispersal a yard- 
stick in the construction of Govern- 
ment-built or -financed defense plants, 
and President Truman simply em- 
bodied the defeated amendment in 
an executive order, thus neatly cir- 
cumventing Congressional wishes. 

The outcome of this clash leaves 


much to be desired. An executive 
order is no substitute for the demo- 
cratic legislative process, and the fact 
that Congressional ire has been 
aroused leaves the issue in doubt. 
The question of dispersal policy has 
by no means been settled. 

The executive order was first for- 
mulated by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
as a brief amendment to the Defense 
Production Act. Briefly, the amend- 
ment proposed that no construction 
or expansion of plants or other facili- 
ties should be undertaken or assisted 
by means of Government loans, or 
certified for rapid amortization, or 
built by the Government directly un- 
less the President shall have de- 
termined that the proposed location 
(1) is consistent with full utilization 
of the human and material resources 
of the nation, (2) disperses produc- 
tive capacity for purposes of national 
security, and (3) minimizes the 
necessity for further concentration 
of population in areas in which avail- 
able housing and community facili- 
ties are at present overburdened. 

The Presidential executive order 
was the same in substance, but with 
an additional kicker: Defense con- 
tracts will be awarded, and planning 
under Defense Department produc- 
tion-allocation programs will be con- 
ducted, in such a manner as to make 
use of facilities in dispersed areas. 
The President was careful to empha- 
size that. the policy affected new 
factories and branch plants, and 
would not involve the moving of 
present plants. More specifically, it 
was explained that, in order to com- 
ply with the policy, new plants 
might be built within ten to twenty 
miles of present plants (and even 
less in rugged country). 

The executive order marks a new 
departure in Government policy. 
Hitherto, areas already highly de- 
veloped industrially, where the loca- 
tion of more industry would be ques- 
tionable for reasons of economic and 
military security, were those expand- 
ed under Government programs. 
Taking the granting of certificates of 
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necessity (providing rapid amortiza- 
tion) as a rough index of the present 
development of increased capacity, 
we find that percentage figures of the 
geographic distribution of facilities 
covered by certificates of necessity as 
of May 25, 1951, show that the 
manufacturing belt, including roughly 
New England, the Middle -Atlantic 
states and the East North Central 
states, received 43.9 per cent of the 
certificates so far granted (out of 
85 per cent granted within the con- 
tinental United States). Within re- 


relatively underdeveloped industrial 
areas. Therefore, the heavily indus- 
trial states would lose nothing and 
would, indeed, gain from a better in- 
tegrated development. 

The policy of dispersal grew out 
of the fear of a breakdown in pro- 
duction in case of attack. A second- 
ary motive was to cut the unneces- 
sarily increased costs of prepared- 
ness arising from overcrowding, the 
strain on such facilities as housing 
and transportation, and reliance on 
obsolete equipment in the older com- 





SOUTH CAROLINA HYDROGEN-BOMB PLANT: ‘A PLANNED TRANSITION’? 


gions, the distribution followed 
closely the present industrial pattern. 

Congressional opposition ,to dis- 
persal stems from blind sectionalism 
and a hatred of anything that smacks 
of “planning.” Opponents called the 
measure “the opening wedge for a 
completely planned economy” and “a 
socialistic business altogether,” and 
the executive order was dubbed by 
GOP Congressman Joe Martin “just 
another step toward one-man gov- 
ernment in this country.” 

The Congressmen from the manu- 
facturing belt evidently could not see 
that there is greater security and 
economic well-being in a balanced, 
well-integrated economy than in one 
in which certain regions are top- 
heavy and others underdeveloped. In 
addition, all the states but one possess 
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munities. However, dispersal is a 
double-edged tool: An instrument of 
defense, it also cuts into congestion, 
economic concentration and central- 
ization, and can pave the way for a 
planned transition to the atomic age. 
Dispersal is the opposite of indus- 
trial concentration and makes de- 
centralization necessary. In order to 
develop underdeveloped areas effec- 
tively, we must call for a greater de- 
gree of local responsibility in plan- 
ning and management. This makes it 
necessary to devise a technique for 
decentralized management where re- 
sponsibility for daily decisions would 
rest at the point of production, there- 
by allowing greater autonomy. 
With the feasibility of atomic 
energy as a source of power, an- 
other locational factor comes into 


play. Atomic piles cannot be built in 
areas which are now heavily indus- 
trialized. They will, presumably, be 
placed according to*the requirements 
of security and safety, drawing new 
industrial development away from 
present centers. Friction between the 
old and new industrial areas might 
prove disastrous, especially if it 
occurred at a critical juncture in for- 
eign affairs. Dispersal policy, as out- 
lined by the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, can 
be an effective tool in a planned tran- 
sition of industry from the old to 
the new power source. 

The overwhelming question now 
facing us is: What kind of planning? 
The conflict over dispersal is another 
facet of the struggle over how this 
question should be answered. In the 
main, the opponents are those who 
would go back and the proponents 
those who would go forward. In a 
dynamic economy such as ours, there 
can be no possibility of maintaining 
the status quo. 

Therefore, it is unfortunate that 
President Truman was forced to seek 
refuge in a Presidential executive 
order and that the issues could not 
be more clearly stated and decided by 
the process of democratic legislative 
and political action. Insofar as dis- 
persal remains an executive order, it 
continues to be half a policy and half 
a tool. 

The use of dispersal as one of the 
proper tools of economic change can 
insure relative security and increase 
our capacity to produce. The former 
offers reassurance against the pos- 
sibility of war, while the latter will 
strengthen the probability of victory 
without war. A democratically 
planned economy, solving the prob- 
lems of efficiency and freedom 
through decentralization, offers the 
only real alternative to a centralized 
totalitarian state. 

The second thing a not-so-raw re- 
cruit learns in combat is how to re- 
group in order to deploy effectively 
against the enemy. We can and must 
learn this lesson without bitter and 
senseless battle. 





By Max Nomad 


An Open Letter 
to Rep. E. E. Cox 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE Cox: 

I WAS AMUSED when, in your 
speech in Congress on August l, 
directed against various educational 
foundations because of their alleged 
help to Communism, I read the pas- 
sage in which you mention my name 
“among those with Red records who 
have received Guggenheim fellow- 
ships.” 

It reminded me that there are two 
kinds of innocents: those of the ultra- 
revolutionary anti-authoritarian Left 
who were my comrades fifty years 
ago and who many years later 
snubbed me in Paris because, by ac- 
cepting a Guggenheim fellowship, I 
had in their eyes become a hireling 
of the American billionaires; and 
those among the extreme Right who 
place my name alongside two-score 
Communists and fellow travelers— 
apparently because, three decades 
ago, I had a short fling at pro-Sov- 
ietism together with such dangerous 
Soviet spies as John Dewey, Ber- 
trand Russell and William Bullitt, to 
mention only those names of which 
even you might have heard. My still 
earlier ultra-radicalism has nothing 
to do with a “Red record,” a term 
which in American English stands 
for membership in the Communist 
party or close association with any 
of its front organizations. 

I am, of course, not astonished to 
see that, to a gentleman from Amer- 
ican Georgia, every anti-capitalist 
radical or liberal is a Communist— 
just as, to an agent of the Kremlin, 
every anti-Communist radical or lib- 
eral is a Fascist, or at least a Wall 
Street hireling. But the sad thing 
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about it is that, while the pen-mer- 
cenaries of the Kremlin know that 
they are lying, men of your kind 
are apparently perfectly sincere in 
placing Edmund Wilson, Abram L. 
Harris, Max Nomad, and other radi- 
cals and liberals with long anti-Com- 
munist records, on the same level 
with the fifth columnists of the super- 
man from Russian Georgia. Just as 
they are perfectly sincere in bring- 
ing down “harsh and just condemna- 
tion” upon philanthropic foundations 
for “operating in the fields of so- 
cial reform and international rela- 
tions.” (I am quoting your words.) 
The innocence with which you would 
scrap the entire field of social sci- 
ence speaks louder about you and 
your kind than all the radical and 
liberal thunder directed against Dix- 
iecrat reaction. 

To be sure, it matters little to me 
what an _ opéra-bouffe statesman 
thinks about my political philosophy; 
and it would be useless to try to ex- 
plain to you that I consider demo- 
cratic socialism—if not a solution, 


for there are no solutions—at least 
the most rational attempt at mitigat- 
ing the ever-recurring evils and in- 
justices of this world. What matters, 
however, is the sad fact that the 
Coxes are so numerous in Congress 
at the present juncture, when the un- 
derprivileged the world over, includ- 
ing many intellectuals, are lending an 
ear to the siren song of a new slavery 
the horrors of which exceed even 
those of the old slavery whose aboli- 
tion in the South you apparently con- 
sider a great national calamity. 

What matters also is the fact that, 
by identifying every aspect of rad- 
icalism and liberalism with Russia’s 
spurious “Communism,” you are act- 
ing as a voluntary, unpaid fifth 
columnist for Moscow, as its unwit- 
ting recruiting agency among all con- 
fused progressives who, in their jus- 
tified resentment against what you 
and your kind stand for, are ready 
to swallow even “Communism” as a 
lesser evil. For those confused pro- 
gressives who do not know what is 
going on behind the Iron Curtain 
unfortunately do read your speeches. 
And as a result, they are very hard 
to convince that, despite the ignor- 
amuses, grafters, labor-haters, Negro- 
baiters and flunkeys of the vested in- 
terests who fill Congress, the United 
States is still a better and safer place 
to live in than the giant concentration 
camp that is run by mass murderers 
parading as emancipators of the un- 
derdog. 

A young friend of mine to whom I 
showed your speech exclaimed, plag- 
iarizing and modifying a famous re 
mark by a French radical priest of 
nearly three centuries ago, that 
America would not become a really 
nice place to live in until the last 
professional Communist had been 
strung up on the guts of the last poli- 
tician of the Cox-McCarthy school— 
or vice versa. I do not think this was 
a very civilized remark to make. But 
such seems to be the effect of your 
speeches on those liberals and radi- 
cals who are somewhat temperament- 
al and who take things less _phil- 
osophically than I do. 


The New Leader 
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The Tories Have the Edge 








Mr. Fyvel forwarded this dispatch 
to THe New Leaver just before 
Prime Minister Attlee formally an- 
nounced an election for October 
25; we print it as it reached us. 
Further reports will follow soon. 





LonpoNn 

N THESE DAYS, no country is politi- 
a an island, and yet, on return- 
ing from abroad, one feels that there 
is a very special, almost insular flavor 
about British politics of the present 
moment, in which all controversy 
seems unnaturally muted. 

One would naturally expect the 
fears and dissatisfactions arising 
from international troubles, rearma- 
ment and the upward leap of prices 
to turn public feeling against the 
Government. Had a Conservative gov- 
ernment been in office, there would, 
I think, have been a striking swing 
toward Labor. With a Labor gov- 
ernment in office which still com- 
mands the loyalty of the organized 
workers, there has been a rather 
smaller shift in favor of the Con- 
servatives. At least, public-opinion 
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polls give the Conservatives a slightly 
larger majority than a month or two 
before the last elections, in February 
1950, which Labor won by a narrow 
margin. 

At the moment of writing, the elec- 
tion date has not yet been announced, 
But it seems more and more likely 
that Attlee and Morrison will decide 
not to carry on with their ultra- 
precarious Parliamentary majority 
through a winter which may involve 
new hardships, austerity and possible 
fuel and raw-material shortages, and 
will instead plunge into a November 
election. After all, there must also 
be a _ personal factor involved: 
Attlee and Morrison, the two sur- 
vivors of Labor’s “Big Four” since 
Cripps and Bevin dropped out, have 
now been continuously in office ever 
since they joined Churchill’s coali- 
tion government in May 1940, that 
is, for more than eleven years. 

If a November election takes place, 
the likeliest expectation (though no 
more than that) is that there will be 
a small Conservative majority. It is 
therefore understandable why a 


number of Labor Ministers should 
continue to show no great eagerness 
to face the election test. But it would 
be quite wrong to assume that, 
Churchill apart, the Conservatives are 
at this moment frantically eager to 
take office, or that they have no 
qualms about being in office through 
the coming difficult winter, which 
may well bring serious industrial 
disturbances. And as for the man in 
the street, there is little general ex- 
pectation that a change of govern- 
ment would produce striking changes 
in policy. This feeling, of course, 
only reflects the general blurring of 
political differences between the two 
parties which has been observable 
over the past twelve months. 

This has certainly been the case 
where British foreign policy is con- 
cerned. As for domestic issues, 
though the Conservative leaders may 
talk loosely about “better living con- 
ditions,” they are as capable of do- 
ing a little simple arithmetic as any 
one else and know that, if British 
rearmament is continued on the pres- 
ent scale, there cannot in the near 
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future be any significant increase in 
the volume of consumption goods for 
the British home market. And with- 
out such an increase, where are the 
“better living standards” to come 
from? No wonder the Conservatives 
are keeping relatively quiet. 

Similarly, things have grown 
markedly quieter around Aneurin 
Bevan, who is now back from his 
holiday in Yugoslavia, about which 
he wrote some informative articles 
for Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening 
Standard, (And here, may I mildly 
point out that the headline, “Bevan’s 
Bombshell Proves a Dud,” which was 
given to my last “London Letter” in 
THe New LEADER, may have been 
slightly misleading. What I pointed 
out in the article was that the Bev- 
anite pamphlet One Way Only had 
proved a rather unexciting effort, 
and that Bevan himself in the pre- 
face had carefully dissociated him- 
self from identification with every 
point made in the pamphlet. In other 
words, it was not that his “bomb- 
shell” proved a dud, but that he pro- 
duced no “bombshell.” ) 

The Bevanites certainly had an 
alternative policy: less British re- 
armament and more consumption 
goods for the home market in order 
to lessen hardship and inflation. But, 
by now, there has been a growing 
realization that the British rearma- 
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ment and defense effort is an in- 
tegrated part of a larger, highly com- 
plex and internationally agreed-upon 
Western defense scheme which, for 
better or worse, is now under way. 
One or two of Bevan’s followers have 
now changed their ground and are 
demanding that, in view of Britain’s 
special difficulties, there should be 
more United States aid for British 
rearmament. But if this is the de- 
mand, I have a feeling that Herbert 
Morrison would not dissent very 
much, nor even, probably, Anthony 
Eden. 

Of course, the differences between 
the Labor Ministers and the Bevanite 
rebels are much sharper than this, 
but, in the present pre-election at- 
mosphere, Nye Bevan himself faces 
a sharp political dilemma. If, at the 
coming Labor Party Conference and 
elsewhere, he were to carry his revolt 
so far as to provoke an open split 
in the party, which might open the 
way to a sweeping Conservative vic- 
tory, this would be the last thing 
likely to help his political career, 
and one may be sure that it is the last 
thing he would want to do. 

For the moment, therefore, it 
looks as if he will have to content 
himself with being an “influence” 
within British and Labor party poli- 
tics—that is, with propagating his 
views, and also with formulating 
those views in more realistic terms 
than he did in his rather wild 
resignation speech of three months 
ago. There is even talk of a rap- 
prochement and of his possible re- 
turn to the Government; I don’t think 
this is likely, but the rumors are in- 
dicative of the general uncertainty. 

Talking of Yugoslavia, it was in- 
teresting to see how many prominent 
British political personages have 
visited Marshal Tito’s realm this 
summer, Conservatives and Labor- 
ites, Government Ministers and left- 
wingers alike. One can see the attrac- 
tion offered to the left-wingers: 
Mediterranean scenery and sunshine, 
combined with a militantly left-wing 
political background. 

Aneurin Bevan’s four articles in 


the Conservative Evening Standard 
about his visit to Tito were widely 
read, probably more for the light 
they might throw on the author 
than for information about Tito and 
his regime. But Bevan has always 
been a first-class journalist, and this 
time he was cagey: He let the Yugo- 
slavs speak for themselves. Still, it 
was plain that, on the great argument 
of the short-term versus the long-term 
view on rearmament, i. e., that one 
must rearm against the danger of 
Soviet aggression but should not 
rearm so far as to be economically 
weakened, he got little comfort from 
Tito. After all, it is obvious that the 
Yugoslav rulers have given arms 
and defense a priority second to none. 

Nevertheless, Bevan made a num- 
ber of interesting points in his 
articles. First, in discussing the Brit- 
ish decision early in 1941 to send a 
military mission into Yugoslavia by 
air-drop to contact Tito’s Partisans, 
Bevan relates that the British mili- 
tary chiefs had been especially in- 
terested when they learned that, 
though Tito was a Communist, he 
had been organizing resistance to the 
Germans even before Soviet Russia 
entered the war, which was consid- 
ered a portent of what might subse- 
quently happen. Of Tito’s decision 
in May 1948 not to attend the Com- 
inform meeting which had invited 
him as the accused, Bevan says: 


“Judged from any angle you 
like, this decision of the Yugoslav 
Communist party and of the 
Yugoslav nation was one of the 
bravest acts in all history.” 


Finally, answering the question 
why the West should send military 
and economic aid to Tito even though 
Tito has reiterated that Yugoslavia 
was neutral in the Big-Power conflict, 
Bevan wrote that it was obviously 
in the interest of the Western Allies 
that Greece should be bordered by a 
friendly country, and that Yugo- 
slavia’s Adriatic coast should not 
fall into “hostile hands.” There is no 
special comment one need make 
about this statement—except that it 
has a good strategic ring. 


The New Leader 
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DALLIN 


BERLIN 

N TURBULENT EUROPE, you feel 
ns more acutely than at home 
how ridiculous and contemptible de- 
mocracy becomes when it is unable 
to defend itself vigorously against its 
enemies. You see how discouraged 
our friends are when civil liberties 
serve as loopholes for political crimes 
and democracy is identified in the 
popular mind with impotence. 

A few days ago, a spectacular trial 
against a group of Communist kid- 
napers in Berlin ended in acquittal. 
A hapless slave-laborer from the 
uranium mines at Aue in East Ger- 
many had succeeded in escaping to 
West Berlin at the risk of his life. 
His only desire was to “tell the West” 
—to relate the truth about the places 
of horror where upwards of 250,000 
German men and women are being 
slowly worked to death under the 
most appalling conditions. 

In Berlin, the fugitive tried to 
find the RIAS radio station, the only 
Western institution of which he had 
heard. Unfortunately, he was not 
aware that there is still a Soviet sta- 
tion operating from the British sec- 
tor; through a misunderstanding, he 
was directed to the latter, where he 
told the receptionist his whole story. 
Before long, he found himself talking 
to one of the higher officials of the 
station. Stalin’s picture had been re- 
moved from the wall; the visitor was 
received in a friendly manner and 
invited to step into another “de- 
partment.” There, he was hustled into 
a car and swiftly delivered to the 
Soviet police in East Berlin. 

Yet, after a period of imprison- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Soviet Kidnapers 
In Germany 


ment, the former slave-laborer man- 
aged to escape a second time and re- 
turned to West Berlin. Now he was 
in a position to point out his abduct- 
ers. Instead, however, the defendants 
made use of every conceivable legal 
technicality, produced false witnesses 
for their alibis . . . and were found 
not guilty! 

Two months ago, a similar trial 
took place in Berlin, involving the 
attempted kidnaping of Rainer Hilde- 
brandt, head of the widely known 
Fighting Group Against Inhumanity. 
In this instance, the three defendants 
were found guilty and the judge an- 
nounced he would impose sentences 
that would serve to effectively deter 
would-be kidnapers in the future. But 
what did these “terrifying” sentences 
ultimately amount to? Four years, 
two years and nine months respec- 
tively. ... 

The MVD’s success in carrying out 
kidnapings is due to the work of a 
special agency it maintains in Berlin 
under a Major Tsivilov, which is 
charged with tracking down and ab- 
ducting wanted persons. The agency 
was set up in 1948, since which time 
the East German secret police (the 
so-called SSD) has established a simi- 
lar group. 

Every resource of modern tech- 
nology is at the disposal of these 
twentieth-century pirates: automo- 
biles, chloroform, silencer-equipped 
pistols, radios. Recently, the West 
Berlin papers reported the acquisition 
by the Soviet Zone kidnaping agency 
of five specially-constructed cars, 
equipped with various gadgets. The 
leading figures in this organization 


represent the most thoroughly reli- 
able Communist party members, 
trained in Soviet MVD schools. Those 
who actually carry out the assign- 
ments, however, rarely belong to the 
party. Because of the dangers in- 
volved, non-politicals—often men 
with criminal records who are at- 
tracted by the fees of up to 20,000 
marks—are recruited to do the job. 
Many of these underlings have been 
apprehended and have provided the 
West with a great deal of informa- 
tion. But the higher-ups continue 
their work unmolested. : 

With this dread apparatus func- 
tioning, kidnapings have multiplied 
in recent years until, today, they are 
an everyday feature of Berlin life. 
Many cases have never come to light, 
while others have not been reported 
by friends and relatives who thought, 
in that manner, to alleviate the plight 
of the victims. The verified cases, 
however, add up to a fantastic re- 
cord of terror: In the 28 months 
from August 1948 to December 1950, 
there were 97 attempted kidnapings, 
of which 70 were successful. In ad- 
dition, 39 persons disappeared while 
visiting the Eastern sector of Berlin. 

The efforts of the Soviet kidnaping 
agencies are directed chiefly at West 
German newspapermen, defectors 
from the East German police, and 
active SED (Communist party) 
members who turn against the Pieck- 
Ulbricht regime. Many attempts have 
been made to seize the leaders of 
effective anti-Communist organiza- 
tions like the Fighting Group Against 
Inhumanity and the Association of 
Free Jurists. (See my column in last 
week’s New LEapeER.) Three such 
attempts have been made against 
Rainer Hildebrandt, and two against 
Theo Friedenau, head of the Free 
Jurists, as well as against prominent 
members of both of these groups. 

The reaction of the Occupation 
powers and of the German authorities 
to this reign of lawlessness has been 
weak and ineffectual. The prestige 
of democracy in Germany is certain 
to take a dive unless this attitude 
changes soon. 





Each individual, by his own acts and thoughts, 


must work toward making atomic war impossible 


onscience 
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the Atom Bomb 


By Karl Jaspers 





In the .new era of population-killing weap- 
ons symbolized by the atomic bomb, the 
philosopher’s dilemma—like that of every 
man—is: Which way out? Here one of our 
greatest living philosophers, the father of 
twentieth-century existentialism, points a 
way that is hard, but consonant with man’s 
deepest traditions. Dr. Jaspers was a profes- 
sor of philosophy at Heidelberg University 
before Hitler, but left Germany to become 
chairman of the philosophy department at 
Basle University. He is the author of many 
political and philosophical works, the latest 
of which is The Question of German Guilt. 





HE ENORMOUS DESTRUCTIVE POWERS of the atom 
bomb make us all condemn its use. But every time 
in the past a new weapon has been invented, it has been 
indignantly denounced. When Luther first saw a cannon, 
he is supposed to have said: “If God had foreseen that 
man would invent such weapons, he would have refrained 
from creating the world.” Submarines on their first ap- 
pearance aroused the same horror and revulsion, but 
after a while they caused no more discussion than any 
earlier weapon. Today, in the presence of the atom bomb, 
the experts know that there has been a drastic and radical 
change in the whole conception and consequences of war. 
It is a fact that the atom bomb is being manufactured 
by those who know how to, and there can be no doubt 
that the men who will command the armies at the decisive 
moment are planning to use it. 

What is to be done? It is no use just being indignant. 
To outlaw the atom bomb by some resolution without 
setting up some system of inspection and supervision 
would be equally useless. The acceptance, however, of 
some such supervision would be far more significant 
than the mere elimination of the bomb. It would be an in- 
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dication that the interested parties were prepared to meet 
and talk in mutual sincerity, which might itself be a be- 
ginning of lasting peace. So far there has been no sign 
of any agreement. 

It would be futile to forbid all research or invention 
which might lead to the creation of still more murderous 
weapons. It is, however, probable that the various powers 
will themselves limit the field of scientific research in 
order to protect existing secrets. How far would such 
limitations go? It is difficult to say, but it is possible that 
they might eventually lead to a slowing down, if not a 
cessation, of great discoveries. 

But until we reach this point (if we ever do), the free 
world, thanks to the vitality of independent research, will 
probably be able to maintain a technical superiority in 
armaments that an unfree world—able to appropriate 
discoveries but not to make them—can only follow at a 
distance. Till now, this superiority has protected us from 
the danger of Soviet attack. But this situation also raises 
the question of responsibility for the catastrophes which 
have been and will be provoked. European technical skill 
has, from the beginning, displayed this ambiguity—the 
creation of fresh horrors to give us a temporary protec- 
tion against the old ones in the hands of people who will 
use them with scruple. But the process can only be 
kept up by a constant increase in the effectiveness of these 
murderous weapons. For, however much care is taken to 
keep them secret, after a while, all inventions become 
common property. Hence there is no other solution but to 
intensify the destructive power of armaments until the 
whole earth is reduced to dust. 

Yet even this danger is itself an opportunity. We 
should remember that poison gas was not used in the last 
World War, although it was manufactured on a large 
scale in Germany. That it was not used was certainly not 
due to any feelings of humanity in Hitler, but the danger 
that its use might have caused to his own forces. As soon 
as a weapon threatens to annihilate both belligerents, 
even the most unscrupulous of men begin to hesitate. And 
herein lies an opportunity. Unfortunately, it is by no 
means certain that what happened in the case of poison 
gas will be repeated with the atom bomb. In the long 
run, the contrary is more likely to happen. 

It is impossible to isolate the problem of the atom 
bomb. Suppose there should be a struggle between the 
great powers with unlimited resources, with their very 
existence, their future in freedom or in slavery, at stake. 
Is it likely that all violence would be permitted short of 
the atom bomb or the still more terrible weapons that 
may by then have been invented? What human conscience 
will there be to recommend this abstention, when all 
human feelings have been so long trodden under foot? 

The threat of the atom bomb will only be exorcised 
when violence is made subordinate to law. This pre- 
supposes the existence of some superior human tribunal 
whose decisions are founded on a right of jurisdiction 
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superior to that of the sovereign state. For national sov- 
ereignty must give way to a universal order, an order of 
free men, able both to plan and struggle for constant 
redress of any inequitable state of affairs. There has 
never been a form of political liberty which allowed a 
constant transformation of social realities toward higher 
forms of justice, by legal means. Even the possibility of 
such liberty has only been achieved within the confines 
of limited groups. It must, however, be achieved for the 
whole of humanity in ways we cannot yet foresee, if the 
atom bomb, together with all other similar horrors, is 
to be rendered ineffective. 


TRANSFORMING MAN 


That is to say, there must be a transformation of the 
world, which implies the transformation of man, if we 
are to eliminate the atom bomb. He who has found the 
true criterion will no longer allow the edge of his con- 
science to be blunted by the infamies of our world, nor 
will he be hypnotized by the dangers of the atom bomb 
alone, terrible though they may be. A world which 
accepts forced labor in concentration camps, the deporta- 
tion of entire populations, the lie in all its forms, the 
methodical assassination of whole ethnic groups—a world 
which accepts all this cannot then exclude the atom 
bomb. We are too easily led astray by quantitative argu- 
ments. From the qualitative aspect, it is equally infamous 
to torture one person to death or several million. If we 
begin to misinterpret or to minimize the infamy that 
appears quantitatively small, we are on the way to suc- 
cumbing feebly to what is quantitatively monstrous. 

Such a way of thinking opens new horizons which can- 
not be perceived through a pure consideration of fact. 
In the face of these facts, our understanding compels us 
to accept the worst as the most likely to occur, although 
it does not allow us to assert this with finality. And even 
this uncertainty leads us to a point where ethics come 
into play, to a point where each one of us is called on to 
do his utmost to prevent this worst occurring. But where 
is our point of departure? 

Action finds its point of departure either in some 
project, some activity based on the knowledge we have 
already acquired, or it consists in that inner activity 
which defies all analysis and in virtue of which we be- 
come ourselves. We are free. This freedom is proved by 
our acts, and not by the knowledge we have of it. The 
direction taken by our actions or our projects depends, 
insofar as we are reasonable beings, solely on what we 
become through this inner activity. 

Are we talking of imaginary things? Within the per- 
spective of our knowledge, natural facts are linked to 
necessities which assert themselves unconsciously. Human 
activities and their manifestations, insofar as we are ob- 
jectively aware of them, are equally subject to such neces- 
sities. 

There is, however, something else. It is true that what- 
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CONSCIENCE 


CONTINUED 


ever we conceive in the world outside ourselves is solely 
envisaged from the aspect of such necessity. But we our- 
selves, we are not merely an object of knowledge to our- 
selves. This “to ourselves” is us. We are certain of our 
freedom without understanding freedom. There is some- 
thing decisive in that which we decide to do. 

That is why, when all has been done and all has been 
projected that could be done or projected, our action is, 
in effect, nothing but a confidence in man as a being 
created by God, a confidence that, however fallen he may 
be, there is always the possibility of a return, of a renewal 
of good will. But this renewal occurs within the freedom 
of each individual. In face of this, all the points of view 
expressed above are only concerned with first-degree re- 
alities, even with appearances. 


CURING THE DISEASE 


We are speaking of a liberty which cannot be objecti- 
vized, which can only be discussed indirectly in, as it 
were, symbolic objectivizations. Let us take, for example, 
the process of inventing the atom bomb, its appropriation 
by the military, and the role it has been called upon to 
play in politics. Let us compare all this to the symptom 
of a disease, in which case the disease would be the cor- 
ruption of human ethics by a will to power which accepts, 
and even demands, uncontrolled violence. We live in a 
world where infidelities increase and divorces multiply 
alarmingly; where a life which is dissipated in the sen- 
sations of the moment appears to have more value than 
one concentrated in the continuity of history; where 
many an infamy is secretly tolerated as a matter of 
course; where the so-called “realist” school is taken to 
be the crowning achievement of a disillusioned reason; 
in such a world, horrors like the atom bomb are purely 
a symptom and a consequence. You cannot, however, 
cure a symptom without curing the disease. And this cure 
is the moral process which created the freedom of man 
himself. Each of us is obliged to choose the line along 
which his action will be engaged. It can be said, although 
the words may fall oddly on the ear, that he who does 
not, by a constantly repeated effort, relate his own per- 
sonal existence to the values of sincerity, fidelity and in- 
tegrity, is himself aggravating the disease and increasing 
the possibility of atomic destruction, a form of destruc- 
tion which is only a symptom of the disease. 


FACING THE POSSIBILITIES 


We must widen our horizons in order to grasp the 
whole significance of the atom bomb. Universal history, 
after a preliminary round of three to six thousand years, 
is only just beginning. It offers us opportunity and men- 
ace of unimaginable scope. How shall we continue to 
live face to face with such possibilities? 

First, in not suffering from the illusion that we know 
what we cannot know. We have no total knowledge of 
man or of the world. Here we have been put, and we 
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find our bearings and we live—if we are allowed to live 
by an unconditioned moral decision founded in the tran; 
scendent. 

But if we are unaware of the progress and aims o 
history, we have at least an infinite realm of were 
before us. 

Whenever the worst has appeared in the world, 
prophets have always arisen to exhort man to become 
man under the guidance of divinity. Perhaps some mas. 
sive pressure is needed to make all men follow, to make 
men adopt even the simple morality of the Ten Com 
mandments. Kierkegaard held the view that universal 
conflagrations, epidemics and famine would not be 
enough to make us come to ourselves. We are the lost 
men of our time, he said, and the human revolution with. 
in will only be achieved when we are once more conscious 
of the eternal chastisement of Hell. 

If, however, you hold that the experience of reality 
contradicts the possibility of any human rebirth in the 
ethical sense, you are thinking and living in direct op 
position to Kant’s maxim, which states that it is useless 
to call on experience where the object of experience can 
only be laid hold of through the exercise of freedom. 

If we are aware of this, we shall no longer make fools 
of ourselves by talking of our culture. If we wish to 
serve culture, we must know that it is in part a spiritual 
world and not self-created in autonomy. Culture is only 
truly achieved, only truly creative of happiness, when we 
remember its relationship to the divine and base it on a 
serious personal ethic of love for our fellow men. Our 
roots must be in this soil if we are to serve culture. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


But to return to the question of what is to be done. 
Legislation and lectures on culture are ineffectual against 
atom bombs. As individuals, we seem too weak to defend 
ourselves against this threat. We must adapt ourselves to 
it, as best we can, by a life which can retain a meaning 
even in face of such annihilation. But we are not just 
weak individuals, since each one of us can, by his own 
acts and thoughts and way of living, move toward a 
world in which an atom bomb would be impossible. 

But, however greatly we may strive in this direction, 
it is still true that it does not provide, in any concrete 
sense, a material bulwark against the danger. But when 
he feels himself related to the mystery of human destiny, 
man sees what he desires from it and what he is capable 
of achieving. And surely man may be allowed to hope 
that some new force will appear to save him. Yet if this 
does not happen, if, after all, humanity destroys itself, 
if nothing remains that is dear to us or that makes life 
worth living, then, like Job, we must bow our heads in 
resignation. But man, as long as he lives and remains 
open to reason, can always, in spite of everything, strive 
steadfastly and in all clarity toward the hidden end to 
which divinity is calling him. 


The New Leader 
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THE YALTA DEBATE 





This continues a two-month debate on Yalta which began with a syndi- 
cated column by Joseph and Stewart Alsop on July 22. William Henry 
Chamberlin criticized it in his own column in THE New Leaver on August 
20. On September 10, both parties battled it out in our pages. Herewith Joseph 
Alsop’s rebuttal and Mr. Chamberlin’s reply. Readers’ comment is invited. 





By Joseph Alsop 


AY I VENTURE a final comment 
M:: William Henry Chamber- 
lin’s second outburst on Yalta? 

My brother and I were denounced 
by Mr. Chamberlin for writing that 
“Yalta would have been a pretty 
good deal if it had only been kept.” 
To any one whose reading eye is not 
obscured by the fog of emotion in 
which Mr. Chamberlin lives, these 
words ought to have a very simple 
meaning. At any rate, they were in- 
tended to mean that the postwar 
political settlement would have been 
fairly reasonable, if Stalin had not 
decided to renege upon his Yalta 
promises immediately after the meet- 
ing. Certainly we would give our 
eyeteeth today for popularly elected 
governments in Eastern Europe, a 
non-Communist government headed 
by Chiang Kai-shek in China, and the 
Soviet Union restricted, in Man- 
churia, to the old Tsarist holdings 
of the time before the Russo-Japanese 
War. This was in fact the Yalta set- 
tlement, as promised by Stalin. 

Mr. Chamberlin entirely fails to 
discuss this point, which is the only 
point we sought to make. , 

As to the subsidiary features of the 
Yalta agreement discussed at such 
interminable length by Mr. Cham- 
berlin, I have never attempted to de- 
fend them, and shall not attempt to 
defend them now. When Mr. Cham- 
berlin and others like him propose 
the thesis that Yalta was a “sellout” 
from which all our later ills have 
stemmed, they are by implication (if 
they are talking sense at all) mainly 
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attacking the political settlement 
made at Yalta. It was morally shock- 
ing to return refugees to the Soviet 
Union, but it has not greatly affected 
the shape of.the postwar world. The 
shape of the postwar world has been 
determined, rather, by the failure 
of Stalin to keep his Yalta promises 
about Eastern Europe and the Far 
East and our failure to force Stalin 
to keep those promises. 


ONLY REAL ISSUE 


Again, Mr. Chamberlin vanishes 
into a cloud of angry rhetoric, in- 
stead of addressing himself to the 
only real secondary issue, which is 
whether we might somehow have ex- 
tracted fulfillment of his promises 
from Stalin. He does so, of course, 
because he knows it would be child- 
ishly unrealistic to say “we ought to 
have gone to war about this if need 
be,” and because he also knows that 
the threat of force was the only way 
to prevent Stalin from reneging, once 
he had decided to do so. 

There are, indeed, only two points 
of interest raised in Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s answer to our letter. Perhaps 
Mr. Chamberlin is right in asserting 
that we might have forestalled the 
Russians in the Far East by making 
a reasonable peace treaty with Japan 
and rapidly occupying Manchuria. I 
have not seen a jot or tittle of his- 
torical evidence for this novel theory. 
I doubt very much whether American 
public opinion, inflamed at that time 
by General Douglas MacArthur and 
others like him, would have stood for 
the kind of peace treaty Mr. Cham- 
berlin says we should have made. But 


at least this aspect of the matter 
deserves discussion. 

Second, it is also debatable 
whether the Yalta negotiation was 
worth the effort, which killed Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Certainly good reasons 
already existed to doubt the value of 
Stalin’s word. Certainly the attempt 
to negotiate a reasonable political 
settlement in the regions doomed to 
Soviet occupation tended to necessi- 
tate distressing and even shocking 
compromises on other, lesser issues, 
such as those that preoccupy Mr. 
Chamberlin. But I must in honesty 
record my considered opinion that 
Roosevelt and Churchill had no al- 
ternative but to attempt the Yalta 
negotiation, first because they could 
not be quite certain in advance of 
the worthlessness of any settlement 
they might make there, and second 
because an honest attempt to reach 
a decent settlement was absolutely 
necessary for the record, as it were, 
of Soviet-Western relations. 

‘Again, forgive me for so long a 
communication. It is silly, of course, 
to try to convince Mr. Chamberlin. 
But it is essential nowadays to beat 
the drum as hard as possible for the 
plainest truth of recent history—that 
our present plight is not to be ex- 
plained by any easily mendacious, en- 
joyably venomous attack upon this 
or that set of defenseless scapegoats, 
but by the failure of the Western 
nations to meet the naked challenge 
of naked Soviet power. Essentially, 
Yalta was a quite sensible attempt to 
avoid that challenge, to circumvent 
it by negotiation. Tragically enough, 
after momentary good hopes of suc- 
cess, the attempt failed. No feature of 
the existing world power relation- 
ships can be truthfully traced to this 
failure, by anyone who understands 
the true position of that time in 
Eastern Europe and the Far East. 


‘DANGEROUS’ 


Thus the outcry about Yalta must 
be classed as part of the most danger- 
ous movement of our time—the drive 
to convince people that if this or that 
white magical step had been taken, 
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or if this or that black magical mis- 
take had been avoided, we might 
somehow have exorcised the chal- 
lenge of Soviet power. It is note- 
worthy that the leaders of this drive 
are the American isolationists, who 
would have us ignore the challenge 
of Soviet power today. Mr. Cham- 
berlin plays their game. 


By William Henry 
Chamberlin 


ENJOY NOTHING so much as a de- 
j bate on Yalta and I will stay in 
the ring as long as I have oppon- 
ents, or an opponent. Mr. Alsop is a 
little difficult to come to grips with. 
In his latest letter, he says that I 
failed to discuss the point whether 
“the postwar political settlement 
would have been fairly reasonable, if 
Stalin had not decided to renege upon 
his Yalta promises immediately after 
the meeting.” 

I think anyone who reads my or- 
iginal criticism of the “pretty good 
deal” theory and my rejoinder to the 
comment of the Alsops will recognize 
that I discussed this point twice in 
considerable and specific detail. In 
order to remove any ground for mis- 
understanding, let me briefly sum- 
marize my criticism as follows: 

1. There was not the slightest rea- 
son, on the basis of Stalin’s prewar 
and war record, to assume that he 
would keep any promise he might 
make which would seem to him dis- 
advantageous. It was, therefore, both 
immoral and stupid to bribe him to 
give us worthless diplomatic IOUs by 
abandoning such important prin- 
ciples as the territorial integrity of 
Poland and China, the self-determin- 
ation clauses of the Atlantic Charter. 
and the historic American attitude 
of opposition to such acts of in- 
humanity as delivering up political 
refugees, uprooting millions of 
human beings from their homes and 
accepting the legality of slave labor. 

2. There was nothing imperative, 
from the standpoint of national 
security, about the Yalta deal. There 
was a feasible alternative to scrap- 
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ping the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms in a vain effort to 
placate a hostile totalitarian dic- 
tator. This alternative was not a 
declaration of war. It was a firm, un- 
compromising declaration by the 
United States and Great Britain that 
we would neither use the war to 
acquire territory ourselves nor recog- 
nize any annexations carried out by 
other powers. For us, the Soviet 
frontier of 1939, and not one square 
foot beyond it, in Europe or Asia, 
would be legal and binding. Behind 
this declaration would have stood the 
mightiest concentration of air and 
naval power ever achieved and an 
American economy that was still 
fresh and producing at full speed. 

Would Stalin have brushed off 
such a declaration? I doubt it. But, 
if he had taken a negative attitude, 
would not a showdown then have 
been far better than a false agree- 
ment which was certainly a main 
cause of the postwar apathy which 
the Alsops have so frequently and 
vehemently denounced? 


MACARTHUR ON PEACE 


Mr. Alsop’s reference to “Amer- 
ican public opinion, inflamed at that 
time by General Douglas MacArthur 
and others like him,” is historically 
inaccurate. There is very high and re- 
sponsible authority for the statement 
I make in America’s Second Crusade 
(pp. 218, 219) that MacArthur, be- 
fore Yalta, recommended negotia- 
tions on the basis of Japanese peace 
feelers which had been coming in 
from various sources. Roosevelt re- 
jected this with the remark: “Mac- 
Arthur is our greatest general and 
our poorest politician.” Then he went 
to Yalta and invited Stalin to invade 
Manchuria and Korea, with the 
lamentable results we are experienc- 
ing today. 

Alsop writes with dogmatic assur- 
ance: “No feature of the existing 
world power relationships can be 
truthfully traced to this failure” (of 
the Yalta Agreement). In this con- 
nection, I should like to pose a few 
questions. 





Would our casualties in Korea be 
approaching the 100,000 figure if we' 
had not invited Soviet intervention 
in Manchuria and Korea? 

Was the abandonment of our war. 
time ally, the legitimate Polish gov. 
ernment, and of Poland’s independ. 
ence and territorial integrity of no 
consequence for our present policy 
of trying to drive a wedge between 
the peoples of Poland and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain 
and their Moscow satellite govern 
ments? Surely it is easier to lose con- 
fidence than to regain it. 

Was the surrender of General 
Vlasov and other anti-Communist 
Soviet refugees of no consequence for 
our present policy of trying to en 
courage the resistance of the Soviet 
peoples to the Kremlin dictatorship? 

Has or has not our present policy 
of trying to win Germany for the 
West been unfavorably affected by 
the grotesque mutilation of Ger- 
many’s ethnic frontier in the East? 

I do not, as Mr. Alsop seems to 
believe, regard Yalta as an isolated 
event, a piece of “black magic.” It 
was a consequence as much as 4 
cause, a consequence of disastrous 
blunders and illusions of the Roose- 
velt Administration in the field of 
foreign affairs. But Yalta was the 
supreme example and symbol of these 
blunders and illusions: willingness to 
give Stalin unlimited trust and to be- 
tray our friends and appease our 
enemies in Eastern Europe and East 
Asia in the vain hope of appeasing 4 
regime that, by its nature and phil- 
osophy, is unappeasable. 

Some downright treason, much 
emotional sympathy with Soviet 
Communism and a vast amount of 
ignorance and opportunism lie be 
hind these blunders and illusions. It 
is the defenders, not the critics, of 
Yalta who play the isolationist game. 
For I can imagine no greater invi- 
tation to disillusioned isolationism 
than the spectacle of a war pro 
fessedly begun to vindicate high 
ideals of international morality, and 
ending in the immoral and stupid 
surrenders of principle at Yalta. 


The New Leader 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Father of Conservatism 


Dizzy: The Life and Personality of Benjamin Disraeli. 


By Hesketh Pearson. 
Harpers. 310 pp. $4.00. 


THE CAREER of Disraeli is the one 
romance of English politics in the 
nineteenth century. He stands out, a 
fascinating figure among the stolid 
Peels, the grave Gladstones, and the 
dry Cobdens. The story of his rise 
to power is as romantic as any of 
his most romantic novels. In those 
days, leadership in the Tory party 
went to the man with the advantages 
of aristocratic lineage, wealth, pub- 
lic school and Oxford. Disraeli had 
none of these advantages; moreover, 
he had the handicap of his Jewish 
origin. To make his way to the very 
top, he could depend only on his 
personality and his genius. And make 
his way he did, despite the fact that 
most of his life “was spent in pro- 
voking his declared enemies while 
appeasing his dubious friends.” 

Hesketh Pearson’s biography of 
Disraeli is a book about one clever 
man by another. Almost every page 
contains some good things, either by 
Disraeli or by his biographer. It is 
an excellent example of high-class 
popularization; the author relies 
chiefly on the encyclopedic biography 
of Disraeli by Monypenny and 
Buckle. The story of Disraeli’s life 
and achievements, as told by Pear- 
son, is intensely interesting as well 
as informative and amusing. Apt 
quotations from Disraeli are often en- 
hanced by the author’s epigrammatic 
style. The book contains a brilliant 
analysis of the British statesman, of 
his personality, his ambitions, his 
genius, and his power over men. 
Pearson writes of his hero not in 
the standoffish manner of a biograph- 
er, but in the intimate and familiar 
style of a personal friend and ad- 
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Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 


Professor of History Emeritus, CCNY; 
Author, “The World In Crisis” and other books 


mirer. Even the reader is sometimes 
drawn into the close circle of Dizzy 
and his wife, Mary Anne. 

It is well to remember that the 
book is about Dizzy the novelist, the 
society man, the politician, the or- 
ator, the husband and the courtier. 
There is little in it about Benjamin 
Disraeli the statesman. Pearson de- 
votes considerable space to Disraeli’s 
novels, not because of their intrinsic 
value but because of the light that 
they throw on their author, who is 
the leading character in nearly all of 
them. Disraeli, as a novelist, is 
rightly considered by Pearson as be- 
ing second rate, if that. He did not 
have the ability “to create vital char- 
acters and tell a natural story in a 
natural manner”; the “plots are pre- 
posterous, the incidents ridiculous, 
the backgrounds luxurious, and the 
characters nebulous.” The best of 
Disraeli’s novels, Coningsby and 
Sybil, are really pamphlets, import- 
ant only as discussions of his political 
and social views. 

Among the highlights in the book 
are the descriptions of the scenes in 
which Disraeli appears as a_par- 
liamentary orator. He was not dra- 
matic and eloquent, as were Glad- 
stone and Bright. When he rose in 
Parliament, Disraeli appeared “aloof, 
disdainful, indifferent.” Suddenly he 
became animated and “the House 
was electrified by the metamorphosis, 
and waited breathlessly for the issue. 
It came, with an unerring aim, an icy 
clarity, and inexorable pungency.” 
These qualities of Disraeli shone in 
his conflict with Sir Robert Peel over 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. Pear- 
son’s description of the great debate 


is so vivid that the reader almost 
feels that he is present in Parliament 
listening breathlessly to the speeches 
of Disraeli and Peel. 

Himself a Conservative, the author 
is so great an admirer of Disraeli that 
he does less than justice to the latter’s 
great antagonist Gladstone. He never 
refers to him <«xcept in an uncompili- 
mentary manner as a “political trick- 
ster,” a “vote-snatcher and moral- 
izer.” In the opinion of Pearson, 
Gladstone was “neither a great man 
nor a great character,” an opinion 
unfair to the statesman whose re- 
forms did so much to create the Lib- 
eral England of our day. 

Disraeli’s relations with Queen 
Victoria are described by Pearson 
with sympathy and understanding. 
He shows that it was not all flattery 
that made him the Queen’s favorite 
minister. They became intimate 
friends because of mutual apprecia- 
tion and common sympathies. And 
Disraeli never forgot that Victoria 
was his sovereign, that she was a 
woman, and that she was as deeply 
concerned as he was about the wel- 
fare of Britain and its Empire. 

There is one false note in the book. 
Pearson continually harps on the 
theme that Disraeli, being of Jewish 
origin, was therefore an “Oriental.” 
He had, according to the author, the 
“patience and perseverance of his 
race,” the spirit of which is Oriental. 
Even Disraeli’s love of home he 
ascribes to his Jewish origin, because 
as a Jew he had a “far keener sus- 
ceptibility to family life than the av- 
erage Englishman.” Furthermore, 
Disraeli had “an Oriental love of 
glitter, color, and rank.” All this, in 
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the opinion of the reviewer, is plain 
nonsense. In all Asia, there is not 
a single statesman even remotely re- 
sembling the practical, cynical, witty 
Dizzy. If Jews are Orientals, so are 
the Hungarians and Finns. Curiously 
enough, Israel is today the only 
Occidental nation throughout the 
Orient. Disraeli’s Oriental fancies, 
like his early foppishness and later 
inscrutability, were merely part of 
his pose to attract attention. What 
appeared to the English as exotic in 
Disraeli was not his Orientalism but 
his Romanticism. The Romantic 
movement produced many public 
figures on the Continent but only one 
in England. That one was Disraeli. 
The book gives a fascinating ac- 
count of Disraeli as a personality, 
ambitious, imaginative, clever and 


wise. It contains nothing of him as 
a political philosopher, second only 
to Burke as an expounder of the 
English way of political life. True, 
in his title the author claims to write 
only of the “life and personality” of 
his hero. Nevertheless, a vacuum 
stares at the reader. 

The central thought in Disraeli’s 
political philosophy is that, under 
modern conditions, a conservative 
political party cannot exist as the 
defender of the status quo. He there- 
fore educated his Tory associates to 
believe that they must take a progres- 
sive stand on the issues of the day— 
that is, if they wished to rule Eng- 
land. The Conservatives, if anything, 
should outbid the Liberals in pro- 
posing programs of reform, provided 
these were in harmony with the “na- 


tional past of England,” its institu- 
tions, traditions and ideals. Behind 
Disraeli’s immobile expression and 
cynical wit, there stirred a deep and 
abiding passion, love of England. 
And he dreamed of making England, 
a “green and pleasant land” for all 
Englishmen. Therefore, he enfran- 
chised the workers and made the be- 
ginnings of what is now called the 
“welfare state.” Disraeli was the real 
father of the present Conservative 
party, whose social program is far 
more advanced than that of the 
American Democratic party, New 
Deal and Fair Deal both. An intelli- 
gent, enlightened conservatism was 
Disraeli’s great contribution to mod- 
ern politics. What the Republican 
party in this country needs most is 
a Disraeli. 





Sin As 


The Dead Seagull. 
By George Barker. 
Farrar, Straus. 142 pp. $2.50. 


THIS NOVELETTE by one of Eng- 
land’s best known modern poets is 
filled with tired romantic clichés 
about the mystic affinities of love and 
death, sex and death, sin and death, 
birth and death. Perhaps sin does not 
belong in this list, since it evokes a 
tradition that long predates the Ro- 
mantic Movement. But sin, in the 
peculiar vocabulary of Barker’s name- 
less narrator, is only a word for a de- 
liciously guilt-ridden sensation, noth- 
ing more. 

Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of Reading 
Gaol—“Yet each man kills the thing 
he loves”—and Dostoevsky’s man 
from the underground may well have 
been the literary progenitors of this 
book. Wilde supplies the theme and 
Dostoevsky the pseudo-candid meth- 
od of confessional narration. The 
narrator tells all, holds up his vicious 
practices for inspection. The general 
atmosphere of moral perversity, as 
well as something in the style, recalls 
Baudelaire’s prose poems. There is, 


Guilt-Ridden Sensation 


Reviewed by Julian Moynahan 


Essayist, critic and 
student of literature 


essentially, no plot and only one 
character—the ego of the narrator as 
he recalls the catastrophe which de- 
stroyed his wife and unborn son and 
lost him his mistress. 

We are told that the narrator, a 
writer, lived an idyllic life in a re- 
mote seaside cottage with his devot- 
ed, doe-like wife Theresa. She per- 
formed the dual role of sexual partner 
and nurturing mother. Soon the 
writer is depressed and maddened 
by the prospect of her pregnancy. He 
is furiously jealous of his unborn son, 
whom the wife names Sebastian sev- 
eral months before the term of preg- 
nancy is completed. The writer 
spends his nights drinking in a local 
pub, masturbates behind a hedge in 
infantile rebellion, finally succumbs 
to the charms of his wife’s old school 
chum, an absurd femme fatale named 
Marsden Forsden. In an _ operatic 
climax, the gentle Theresa dies in 
childbed during a colossal seastorm. 
The infant Sebastian dies with her, 


thereby achieving an early martyr- 
dom. At the height of the storm a 
dying seagull, the second to appear 
in the novel, crashes through the cot- 
tage window and expires on the floor. 
This heavily symbolical bird is meant 
to represent the sacrifice of Theresa 
and Sebastian to the dark forces of 
original sin and aboriginal guilt. But 
I am afraid that the poor gull is not 
only funny but even a little bit vulgar. 

Although the narrator warns us 
not to search for an allegory in the 
midst of the melodrama, it seems 
clear that Barker expects his readers 
to accept The Dead Seagull as some 
kind of parable or fairy tale. Un- 
fortunately, for this reader the book 
had neither depth nor surface, in- 
ner meaning nor outer form. This 
sad little history has no relation to 
any conceivable dimension of an 
adult world. Barker’s flamboyant, 
image-laden prose conceals a real 
aimlessness and emptiness of moral 
intention. 


The New Leader 
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The Intellectual In the Unions 


Reviewed by Jack Barbash 


The House of Labor. 


Edited by J. B. S. Hardman and Maurice F. Neufeld. 


Prentice-Hall. 555 pp. $7.65. 


THIs IS THE sToRY of the hired in- 
tellectual in the union—the econo- 
mist, engineer, editor, lawyer, banker, 
educator and accountant. The sheer 
bulk of this book, crammed full of 
facts on the staff operations of the 
modern union, testifies to the magni- 
tude of union functioning today. 
Here, for better or worse, are the 
symbols that make the difference be- 
tween the friendly society and big 
unionism. 

The House of Labor has another 
large meaning. “Intellectual” is no 
longer a dirty word to the hard- 
boiled unionist. Or at least, one kind 
of “intellectual” The non- 
Svengali intellectual, who has 
brought his trained skill and compe- 
tence to the task of fortifying the 
goals which the elected leadership 
has decided upon, is part and parcel 
of the modern union’s apparatus for 
keeping itself going. 

The factual content which the 49 
Hardman-Neufeld contributors pro- 
vide is something less than enthrall- 
ing. For the most part, what they 
have done is to put down a kind of 
job analysis of the union staffer, in 
prose form. And yet, this matter-of- 
fact treatment is the greatest virtue 
of the book. The cumulative effect is 
of hard-working people who have a 
job to do, who try to do it efficiently 
and with conscience, but who are un- 
der no illusions that they are creating 
a brave new world by memorandum. 

There is some anguished soul- 
searching about this state of affairs 
in a piece by Maurice Neufeld: 

“Unless labor leaders metamor- 
phize themselves,” Neufeld writes, 

“into a new breed of men, labor 

experts can never exert the kind of 

frankly acknowledged partnership 
that the very future of the labor 

movement demands. Sometimes I 


think that it would be well if all 


isn’t. 
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Specialist in labor relations; 


frequent “New Leader” contributor 


labor experts banded together and 
refused to serve the house of labor 
except on a basis of dignity, honor 
and partnership.” 


These are strong words and, it 
seems to me, excessive emotionaliz- 
ing. As a former union staffer in a 
typical American union, I did not 
approve of everything my union 
bosses did, or told me to do, but I 
never had the feeling that my dignity 
and honor were being compromised 
—-partnership was something I didn’t 
want and didn’t expect. The union 


members whose dues were paying my 
salary had elected officers to do the 
job. My being a partner was no part 
of the deal. 

In many ways, this book is a great 
monument to the perception and per- 
sistence of Hardman, who in his 
writing and activity has sought to 
give the job of the “hired intellectual” 
in the union meaning and substance 
as part of a large social movement, 
avoiding, at the same time, over-ro- 
manticizing the master-minding ele- 
ments of the craft. 





History of U. 


Story of American Protestantism. 
By Andrew Landale Drummond. 
Beacon. 418 pp. $6.00. 


EMERSON COULD SHATTER idols so 
tenderly that the newspaper Alta 
California observed in reporting his 
lecture on “Immortality”: “All left 
the church, feeling that an elegant 
tribute had been paid to the Creator.” 
With comparable insight, aided by 
wry quip and abounding anecdote, 
Dr. Drummond, a Scottish divine of 
the River Forth country, has pieced 
together the 250 fragments of Amer- 
ican Protestantism into a volume 
which, unlike the Passover bread of 
Dr. Holmes’s description, is neither 
holy nor heavy. 

However hymn and creed affirm 
changelessness, the theology, forms 
and institutions of religion have 
changed drastically in the 300-year 
effort of Americans to possess a 
continent. Heretics as well as saints 
parade through this story of chang- 
ing churches: rebels against New 
England theocracy, Calvinistic de- 
terminism, trinitarian pluralism, 


S. Churches 


Reviewed by Walter Ludwig 
Graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary; teacher of history 


Book-worshipping fundamentalism. 
Drummond has an eye, too, for “class 
stratification” among the denomina- 
tions and identifies proletarian Prot- 
estant groups, chiefly Baptists, Dis- 
ciples and Methodists, with-lures of 
the fluid frontiers of South and West. 

Irishmen will wish to remind the 
author that there were thousands of 
Irish (Catholic as well as Protestant) 
in America before 1800, most of 
whom supported the American Revo- 
lution. The Rev. Manasseh Cutler, far 
from “leading his flock” into the 
Ohio country, led a successful lobby 
in the Congress of 1787 in behalf of 
land-hungry veterans and speculators. 
Except for a short visit to Marietta, 
he himself, like Terah, stayed in the 
East at Ipswich. And will someone 
please notify British authors, pub- 
lishers and proof readers that an- 
thropology and good usage in the 
United States concur in spelling 
Negro with a capital N. 








On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Comedy that 


~ Provokes Thought 


SHIPLEY 


T IS WELL to examine more than 
| just the edging of a garment. Lace 
on Her Petticoat, the season’s first 
play,* is an engaging piece, by no 
means without its faults but endowed 
with much charm—if one considers 
only the story. Look beyond the 
“lace” to the play’s theme, and out 
of this comedy of Scotland in the 
1890s emerge ideas important to 
democracy today. The theater season 
has opened with a tender comedy 
that also challenges thought. 

Hamish Cahoon has lost his job 
with the Marquis for being . . . well, 
old Mrs. Oliphant says impudent, but 
he calls it independent. In Edinburgh, 
too, he is fired for speaking up in 
behalf of a fellow-worker. In the 
meantime, Faith Oliphant McNairn, 
the Marchioness’s milliner, has 
watched a friendship spring up be- 
tween her daughter Elspeth and Alex- 
andra Carmichael, the lonely daugh- 
ter of the nobles on the hill. The two 
girls become boon companions; but 
when the Marchioness arrives, 
Elspeth is brushed aside, with a po- 
lite note to her mother: “I’m sure 
you will understand.” And Faith, 
who understands, sets forth with 
Hamish Cahoon for Canada, where 
social distinctions do not rise as bar- 
riers between man and man. 

The invidious and unjust pressure 
of class distinctions is brought home 
on two levels, for Mrs. Oliphant, 
while encouraging the friendship of 
her granddaughter Elspeth and the 
little lass from the castle on the hill, 





* Lace on Her Petticoat. By Aimee Stuart. Pre- 
sented and directed by Herman Shumlin. Designed 
by Samuel Leve. At the Booth Theater. 
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forbids her to play with “dirty 
Rosie,” the Cahoon girl. But she is 
ready to take care of Rosie, too, when 
Hamish says he is taking his niece to 
Canada. 

The lessons of the play are also 
learned on two levels. Alexandra, 
having compounded the sorrow and 
disappointment by lying in order to 
get Elspeth to her birthday party, has 
perhaps learned that the only way to 
solve a problem is to tackle it honest- 
ly. And Elspeth’s mother, whose mil- 
linery has been dependent upon the 
Marchioness’s patronage, comes to 
see that independence is never a half- 
way matter. Respect for others is sub- 
servience unless there is also self- 
respect. 

I have dwelled upon these thoughts 
because they are important and time- 
ly; but in the play, they lie hidden 
behind the dramatic action. For the 
most part, what you watch in Lace on 
Her Petticoat, in a kitchen-living- 
room that superbly conveys the mood 
of sturdily struggling respectability, 
is the growing friendship of the two 
young girls. 

They share many adolescent won- 
derings, about the coming of life, 
about the kindliness and the omni- 
potence of God; and, as they come 
together or are tugged apart, they 
tune the heartstrings of the audience 
to tender recognition. But they are 
also neatly contrasted; their differ- 
ent backgrounds have molded them 
in different ways. Alexandra (superb- 
ly enacted by Perlita Neilson) has 
the charm, the courtesy and the com- 
plete self-possession of one “born to 
command”; Elspeth is less articulate, 


more superstitious, more unre 
strained. 

In the writing of Elspeth’s part 
(and also in the high-pitched voice 
and performance of Patsy Bruder) 
lie the play’s chief faults. Her little 
joys seem to her so tremendous that 
the audience cannot follow to her 
heights of ecstasy . . . over the ap- 
proach of her friend up the path. 
way, over the first edging of real lace 
on her petticoat. Consequently, we 
are also less deeply moved by her 
disappointment when the friendship 
is cut off. Since she is moved to an 
exaggerated degree, we are left un- 
moved. This emotional failure might 
be mitigated, however, by a more 
subdued performance in Elspeth’s 
role. 

The remainder of the cast is ex- 
cellent. Muriel Aked, as the pudgily 
persistent Granny Oliphant, has a 
crusty charm. Neva Patterson, as the 
hard-working widow milliner, and 
Jeff Morrow, as the independent- 
minded laborer, are both convincing 
and moving; and Jock MacGregor 
gives stature to his minor role as the 
doddering but clear-headed old 
coach-man. Despite the overwrought 
effusions of the milliner’s child, Lace 
on Her Petticoat ushers in the new 
season with both entertainment and 
food for thought. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager ef 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaper 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


ia decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminet 
lag palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and aiso at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Hails Emmet Article 
Hitting Korean ‘Appeasement’ 

Christopher Emmet, in his piece “Appease- 
ment in Korea” [THe New Leaver, September 
10], takes a courageous and laudable stand on 
the Kaesong truce talks.’ Historians in the 
future will bracket the name “Kaesong” with 
“Munich” and “Yalta” as symbolizing near- 
sighted. and stupid Western diplomacy. 

Well-reasoned and free from emotional and 
blind political bias, Mr. Emmet’s article is the 
first to openly suggest breaking off the present 
cease-fire negotiations. It should be pointed 
out that public opinion in Korea has—from the 
very beginning of the talks—been unanimously 
opposed to granting any concessions to the 
Communists. Korean leaders have frequently 
warned that the talks would be used as a blind 
for a gigantic Red build-up and fall offensive. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Emmet’s logical 
proposal will be seriously considered by Con- 
gress. 
Washington, D. C. S. M. Vinocour 
Praises Review of Book 


On Soviet Slave Labor 


Permit me to congratulate you on an excel- 
lent review of the new book, The Soviet Slave 
Empire, by your Lewis Corey [THE New 
Leaver, August 27]. 


Waukegan, Ill. G. Epwarp Linp 


Alr Conditioned 


“JIM THORPE—ALL AMERICAN” 


STARRING 
Burt Lancaster — Phyliis Thaxter 
Pius 
“FUGITIVE LADY" 
Starring JANIS PAIGE 








12 PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
a RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR WAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in oo 0 eam with 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by Osean — 2nd 


OSCAR mens a4 & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from A. MICHENER’S Pulltzer 
paar ionion TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


: E with MYRON McCORMICK ¢ DIOSACOSTELLO 


\ YJ Majestic, 44 St.W.of B’ way* Air-Cond. 
Evenings 8.30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.38 
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HITLER SLAIN 
IN LOVE NEST. 





After Shameless Champagne Party }. 





Written and Produced by MORT BRISKIN and ROBERT SMITH 
Directed by FRANK TUTTLE + As told to WILLIAM L. SHIRER 


NOW! CRITERION 


Bway & 45th St. 

















"Dr. Ralph. Bunche wired the producer after seeing 
"THE WELL’: ‘This is the 
finest motion picture 


ever made'!' 






—LOUELLA PARSONS, 
N. Y. JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


“Impact of a streak of 
lightning. Suspense, drama, action superbly fulfilled!" 
—HOLLYWOOD REPORTER 
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EDITORIAL 


Again Talk ? 


KOREAN TRUCE TALKS are under way again—or are 
they? One never really knows. Since such negotiations 
are opened, closed and re-opened at the will of the Com- 
munists, it is not possible to assert that Stalin’s hench- 
men will not find another pretext for shutting them off. 

We said in an editorial on August 27: “If the Kremlin 
were seriously interested in lessening world tension .. . 
it could have given a most convincing demonstration by 
hastening the Kaesong talks to a quick and positive ter- 
mination.” Further in this editorial we stated our belief 
that the Communists want “(1) to get the best pos- 
sible cease-fire . . . terms; and (2) to sap as much UN 
will, energy and patience in the process as they can.” 
Thus the Reds pursue a twofold aim in Korea, not the. 
lesser of which is the employment of wearing-down tactics 
to make the free world so weary of it all that it might, 
in exasperation, commit some irrational move that will 
enhance Communist strength and prestige. We are glad 
to see this thesis confirmed—a thesis we have tirelessly 
dwelt upon for some years—only the other day by a man 
who knows the Communists well, General Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, in a magazine article. 

General Wedemeyer writes: “We should consider that 
the Soviet leaders might be planning not to culminate the 
Korean war—that they would want to retain it as a fester- 
ing sore. . . .” The main point here, in our opinion, is 
that the Communists are trying to gain through psycho- 
logical warfare what they failed to win on the battlefield. 

The UN has no alternative but to re-enter the truce 
talks. As long as there is the slimmest possibility of 
settling the Korean War at the conference table, we are 
duty-bound to explore it. But it might be wise, if we are 
to preclude renewed Communist sabotage, to issue a 
declaration now that another Communist-provoked dis- 
ruption of the talks will be followed by a gigantic mili- 
tary offensive to knock out the enemy on the battlefield. 

As we have frequently reminded our readers, the Ko- 
rean War is only one aspect of an all-Asia war—indeed of 
a world war—in which a variety of weapons is used by 
the contending forces. It would be excessively foolish to 
build optimistically upon the new truce talks. 


The Cicero Travesty 


“The Grand Jurors, selected and sworn, in and for 
the County of Cook, in the State of Illinois . . . upon 
their oaths present that 

“one Camille de Rose, one George C. Adams, one 
George Leighton, one Charles Edwards .. . 

“unlawfully, maliciously and willfully conspired, 
combined, confederated and agreed together . . . 


wrongfully and wickedly to injure the property of a 
large number of other persons . . . in a residential 
section of the Town of Cicero... 

“by renting and causing to be rented a certain apart. 
ment . .. to Harvey Clark and Johnette Clark .. . 

“and, further, by unlawfully, willfully and malic. 
iously inciting, persuading and encouraging a large 
number, to wit: about three thousand, of people, some 
of whom were armed with stones, bricks and divers 
other dangerous weapons, unlawfully, riotously and 
tumultuously to assemble around and in said apart- 
ment building for the purpose of disturbing the public 
peace and creating a riot...” 


So READS as perverse a document as has ever been con- 
structed in legal English, in which wrong becomes right, 
injustice is called justice, mob rule is interpreted as law, 
and the victim is charged with being the bully. That is, 
in the opinion of the Cook County Grand Jury, which has 


discovered that the Cicero riots of last July 11-12 were 


not a despicable expression of organized race hatred but 
a deliberate conspiracy fostered by the friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey Clark, the Negro couple who tried to 
move into an apartment there. Thus it is not the ring- 
leaders and participants in the race-emad mob who have 
been indicted, but George Leighton, the defense attorney 
retained by the NAACP; Camille de Rose, owner of the 
ill-fated apartment building; Charles Edwards, the agent 
who rented the Clarks the apartrhent—people who had 
tried to help the Clarks live as simple human beings! 

No playwright could have written this script. No Com- 
munist could have dreamed up a better propaganda stunt. 
It was not enough that the Clarks saw their home and 
furnishings wrecked, their children threatened with vio- 
lence, their dignity as individuals shattered, their faith 
in democracy undermined by a cowardly mob nurtured in 
an atmosphere of crime and bigotry; now the mob, in 
effect, sits as jury and charges the law-abiding with the 
crime of entering a defense against lawlessness! 

If there be some self-respect left in Cook County, its 
citizens will at once disown their perverted Grand Jury 
and replace it with one literate in the ways of truth and 
fair play. If Americans be fighting democrats, they will 
rise up in fierce denunciation of this travesty and re- 
double their support of the Clarks and the NAACP. As 
disheartening as this new Cicero-inspired spectacle is, let 
it not be said that the rest of us failed in our duty to cor- 
rect it. We, not the mob and its jury, represent America. 


GGG and RFC 


Ir sEEMS William H. Boyle Jr., chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, wasn’t alone in finding the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation a captivating insti- 
tution. Senator John R. Williams (R.-Del.), who first 
broached Boyle’s name in connection with the RFC, has 
now revealed that Guy George Gabrielson, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, also promoted some 
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million-dollar deals for the firm of which he was presi- 
dent. Now that President Truman has said that helping 
business executives meet Government officials was “part 
of the job” of a party chairman, we wonder how he will 
regard Mr. Gabrielson, himself an executive of the firm 
for which he exerted his influence. The American people, 
we feel sure, are sick of both Boyle and Gabrielson, and 
the bipartisan porkbarreling they represent. 


Better Than Nothing ? 


A NEW WRINKLE has been added to the “science” of 
psychoanalyzing the Russian nation. Readers will re- 
member our articles on this “science” by David J. Dallin 
(October 29, 1949, and May 27, 1950), Boris Shub 
(June 17, 1950) and Bertram D. Wolfe (January 29, 
1951), as well as Mr. Wolfe’s debate with the founder 
of the “science,” Geoffrey Gorer (May 21, 1951). Gorer 
claims that the supposed Russian -peasant method of 
swaddling infants makes the Russian people crave harsh 
government, and that “it is useless to try to make friends 
with, or win the sympathy of the mass of the Great 
Russian people.” THE New LEapDER’s Russian experts 
took Gorer to task for his disregard of history and poli- 
tics, all noting that the overwhelming majority of Rus- 
sians hate the Stalin regime, and that the entire state 
apparatus of that regime is devoted to repressing pro- 
democratic revolt. When Gorer revealed, among other 
things, that he didn’t know Stalin wasn’t Russian, his 
“science” became a joke to everyone—except the Govern- 
ment bureaus sponsoring his work. 

Margaret Mead now attempts to revive Gorer’s theory; 
in a new “study,” she tries to have the Gorer cake and 
eat it. She acknowledges that young Russian citizens 
“dream of throwing off the Soviet yoke,” but claims that 
the universal hatred of Stalinist absolutism can only lead 
to “some other absolute form” because of the “swaddling 
syndrome.” Mrs. Mead has more of a reputation than 
Gorer, so her new theory—combining two diametrically 
opposed views on Russia—can be expected to gain ad- 
herents. 

Since we believe in examining any notion that enjoys 
credence, we have asked Bertram D. Wolfe to appraise 
Mrs. Mead’s “study” and expect further comment from 
respected anthropologists. But first reports (including 
the testimony of Russians interviewed in the “study”) 
make us wonder if the curator of the Museum of Natural 
History was overstating the case when he said, “This 
was not the ideal way to study the Soviet character, but 
it was better than nothing.” Meanwhile, with Federal 
funds being spent on “swaddling” and the like, we still 
lack a good history of the GPU, a decent up-to-date biog- 
raphy of Stalin, and a comprehensive history of anti- 
Communist movements in Russia since 1918. And V. O. 
Klyuchevsky’s classic history of Russia is out of print. 
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Don’t Miss Tuese! 


Two abridged chapters 
from the new book 


Brain-Washing in Red China 


By Edward Hunter 


New Leader Asian Correspondent 


To be published by Vanguard Press, October 22 


| Chinese Communism's Passion Play 


The play that is being acted before packed houses throughout Red 
China, and which lays open the entire Communist theory of indoc- 
trination and mass “brain-washing.” Published in English for the 
first time, this play is a key to Chinese Communism today. 


Il Red China's World Strategy 


Here are the words of Chu Teh, commanding general of the Chi- 
nese Red Army. An important account baring Red China’s plan, 
its connection with Stalin’s world strategy and its expected impact 
on the Western world. One of the basic documents of our time. 
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